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CHRISTMAS PARTY 


This season the Museum of Indian Archaeology has kindly offered 
to host our Chapter festivities, and the executive have suggested that the 
month's meeting be moved to Friday, December 11 in order to encourage full 
participation. Other entertainment will include a film entitled Sweat of 
the Sun, which presents a tour of pre-Columbian Mexican sites. Members 


are also encouraged to bring pictures/slides illustrating their field 


activities this year. 


Come out and meet your new executive - the election will be 


fast, wasn't it! Hope to see you all at 8:00 P.M. on Friday.... 


EXECUTIVE REPORT 

Our 1981 executive met for a final time in Thamesford on 
November 25 to consider some meaty issues; including, a Chapter dues increase, 
the election of executive officers, cataloguing workshops and, of course, the 
Christmas party (more of that later). Due to the projected increase in postal 
rates, our executive has proposed to the membership that Chapter fees be 
increased as follows: 

Individual $ 6.00 


Family $ 8.00 
Institutional $12.00 


OUR 1982 EXECUTIVE 


President Jim Keron 
Vice President Paul Lennox 
Secretary Ted Rowcliffe 
Treasurer George Connoy 


As you have probably guessed, our new executive were elected by 
acclamation. Our thanks to Paul and Ted for volunteering to accept a share 


of the responsibility for Chapter management. 


This election signals the retirement of Mr. Charles Nixon from 
executive service with the London Chapter. Charlie has been with us since 
the Chapter's inception in 1977 and has served on the executive for four 
years. Living in Ayr, he has travelled a considerable distance twice a 
month over four of the last five years to the great benefit of our Chapter. 
His presence will be missed on the executive, but we trust he will continue 
to participate actively in the Society. Mr. Rob Pihl, our 1981 Vice-President 


will also be retiring. Our sincere thanks to both! 


SOCIAL REPORT 
Jim Keron has indicated that the Chapter artifact processing 
workshops will begin in January. More details will be provided in the 


next KEWA. 


CHRISTMAS PARTY 


Members are encouraged to contribute their favourite dishes 
and liquid refreshments to the pot luck supper on Friday. The editor is 
looking forward to experiencing someone elses' cooking (other than his own), 
but won't let the membership down......the only question is what wine goes 


with popcorn...... 


On a more serious note, Jamie Hunter of the Society's Simcoe 


Chapter and Research Creator at Sainte Marie among the Hurons brought the 


following manuscript to our attention. He felt that H.H. Langdon's translation 


of Sagard's copy of a letter from Father Joseph de la Roche Daillon to a friend 


would be of interest to our Chapter, as it includes the Recollect friar's 


observations regarding his 1626/27 visit to the Neutral nation: 


Monsieur, © 


My humble greeting in the mercy of Jesus. It is still allowed me, 
though far away, to visit my friends by writing to them, and this brings 
before me absent persons as if present. The savages are astonished when 
they see us often writing to the Fathers far away from us, and understand 
that they by our letters learn what we are thinking of, and what these 
Same savages have done in the place at which we are living. 


After having made some stay at our convent in Canada, and conferred 
with our Fathers and the Jesuit Fathers, I was moved by my religious 
feeling to visit the settled tribes, whom we call Hurons, and the Jesuit 
Fathers Brebeuf and de Noue accompanied me. When we had arrived there, 
with difficulty as great as any one may imagine by reason of the bad roads, 


I received a letter (this was some time afterwards) from Father Joseph Le Caron, 
in which he urged me to go further to a tribe called by us the Neutrals 
concerning whom his interpreter Brule reported wonderful things. 


Prompted by so good a man as the Father, and by the fine account given 
me of this people, I made my way to them, setting out from the Huron county 
with that object on October 18th, 1626, in company with a man named Grenolle, 
and another, La Vallee, a Frenchman. As we passed through the Tobacco tribe's 
country I became acquainted with a chief who is held in high honour with them, 
and made a friend of him. He promised to be my guide to this Neutral tribe, 
and to procure savages to carry our packs and the small amount of food which 
we had provided, for it would be amistake to think you can live in those 
territories as a beggar. These peoples do not understand giving except as 
payment of an obligation, and there are often Jong stretches of country to 
traverse, and even many nights to be spent under no roof but that of the 
stars. He carried out to our satisfaction what he had promised us, and 
we slept in the woods for only five nights; on the sixth day we reached 
the first village, where we were very well received, our Lord be thanked, 
and then four other villages in succession, where the inhabitants vied 
with one another in bringing us food, others pumpkins, Neintahouy, and 
the choicest things they had. They were astonished at seeing me clothed 
as I was, and wanting nothing from them except to invite them by signs 
to raise their eyes to Heaven and make the sign of the Cross. But what 
transported them with admiration was to see me withdraw at certain hours 
-of the day to pray to God and apply myself to meditation, for, with the 
exception of those near the Tobacco tribe and the Hurons their neighbours, 
they had never seen a. friar. 


Finally we came to the sixth village, in which I had been advised 
to remain. I got them to hold a council, and you will notice by the way that 
they call all their assemblies councils. They are held as often as the chiefs 
like, and all are seated on the ground, not in a hall but ina lodge or in the 
open air, and strict silence is maintained while the chief makes his harangue, 
and they keep unbroken all they have agreed upon and determined. At this 
council I had them informed by the interpreter that I had come from the 
French to conclude a friendly alliance with them and to invite them to come 
to the place of trade. I also begged them to allow me to remain in their 
country, so as to be able to teach them the law of our God, which is the 
only means of reaching Paradise. They accepted all my offers, and showed .. 
me that they were greatly pleased with them, which cheered me, and I made 
them presents from the little I had, such as small knives and other trifles 
upon which they set a high value, for in those regions there are no dealings 
with the savages without gifts to them of something. In return they begot 
me, as their saying is, that is, they declared me to be a citizen and child 
of the country, and gave me in charge (a mark of great affection) to 
Souharissen, who was to be my father and my host, for according to our 
respective ages it is their custom to call us cousin, brother, son, uncle, 
or nephew, etc. This Souharissen is a chief with greater honour and authority 
than any that have ever been in that whole group of tribes, for he is chief 
not only of his own village, but of all the settlements of his tribe, to the 
number of twenty-eight, whether boroughs, towns or villages, built like those 
of the Huron country. There are besides many little hamlets of seven or 
eight lodges, set up in various spots convenient for fishing, hunting, or 
cultivating the ground. There is no instance among the other tribes of a 
chief so absolute. He won this honour and authority by his bravery, and 


because he has often been in warfare against the seventeen tribes that are 
their enemies, and has carried away heads of all of them or brought prisoners. 
Those who are brave in this way are highly esteemed among them, and though 
they have only the club and the bow they are warlike, and skilled in the 

use of these weapons. 


The Frenchmen returned after all this good reception, and I remained, 
as happy as could be, hoping to make some progress with them for the glory of 
God; or at least to find out how to make progress, which would be no light 
achievement, and to try and find the mouth of the river of the Iroquois, in 
order to bring them to the place of trading. I did my best also to learn 
their customs and ways of living, and during my stay I visited them in their 
lodges in order to understand them and instruct them. 1 found them very 
docile, and often I got the little children, who are very intelligent, quite 
naked, and with unkempt hair, to make the sign of the Cross. I have noticed 
that in all those districts I saw no hunch-backs, nor one-eyed nor deformed 
persons. I also found them always firm in their intention to go to the place 
of trading with at least four canoes if I was willing to lead them, the whole 
difficulty being that we did not know the way. Yroquet, a Savage well known 
in those parts, who had come there with twenty of his people to hunt beaver 
and had killed quite five hundred of them, would never give us any indication 
by which to find out the mouth of the river. He and several Hurons assured 
us confidently that it was only a ten days' journey to the trading-place, 
but we were afraid of taking one river in mistake for another, and of losing 
ourselves or dying of hunger far in the interior. 


For three months I had every reason in the world to be satisfied 
with my people. But the Hurons, having discovered that I spoke of bringing 
them to the trading-place, started sinister rumours about me in all the 
villages through which they had passed. They said that I was a great 
magician, that I had infected the air in their land and poisoned many, 
that if they did not soon make away with me I would set fire to their 
villages, and make their children die. In fact I was in their speech 
a great Atatanite, their word for signifying one who utters spells, which 
more than anything they hold in abhorrence. While on the subject I must 
tell you that there are many sorcerers here whose bsuiness is curing illnesses 
by mutterings and other fantastic performances. In fact those Hurons always 
told them as much evil of the French as they could think of, in order to head 
them off from trading with us, saying that they were unapproachable, rude,” ° 
gloomy and melancholy, people living on snakes and poisons alone, eating 
thunder, which they imagine to be a fantastic creature without a parallel 
in nature and about which they tell dreadful stories, that we all have 
tails like animals and our women only one breast placed midway in their 
bosom, that the latter have five or six children at a birth, with a thousand 
other nonsensical fancies besides, in order to make us hated by them. 


And in fact these good people, who are very easily persuaded, 
conceived a great suspicion of me. If some one fell i171] they would come 
immediately to ask me if it were not true that I had poisoned him, and to 
say that I should certainly be put to death unless I cured him. I had 
great difficulty in exonerating and defending myself. Finally, ten men 
of the furthest village, called Quaroronon, a day's journey from the Iroquois, 
their relatives and friends, coming to our village to trade, paid me a visit, 
inviting me to make a return visit to them in their village. I promised not 
to fail them when the snows had melted, and gave them all a few trifles, with 
which they appeared to be satisfied. Thereupon they went out of my lodge, 


still nursing their evil designs against me. When they saw that it was 
getting late they came again to me, and suddenly picked a groundless 
quarrel with me; one knocked me down with a blow of his fist, another 
took a tomahawk and meant to split open my head, but God made his hand 
swerve and the blow fell on a post beside me. I received much other 
ill-treatment, but that is what we go to these countries for. Becoming 
a little calmer they discharged their wrath on the few belongings that 
remained to me; they took my writing-desk, coverlet, breviary, and a 

bag in which were a few clasp-knives, needles, awls, and other small 
matters of the same description, and having thus plundered me went off, 
highly delighted with their transaction, and walked all night to their 
own village. When they reached it and looked over the spoil they were 
perhaps smitten from the Most High with repentance, for they sent back 
to me the breviary, dial, writing-desk, coverlet, and the bag quite 
empty. At the time of their coming to our village, Ounontisaston, 

there were only women in it, the men having gone deer-hunting. When 

the latter returned they expressed their regret for the misfortune 

which had befallen me, and then there was no more said about it. 

The rumour spread forthwith to the Hurons that I had been killed. 
Whereupon Fathers Brebeuf and de Noue, who had remained with them, | 
promptly sent Grenolle to me to learn the truth, with orders to bring 

me back if I was still alive, and urged me to the same effect ina 

letter written with the pen of their good-will. I did not like to 

Say them nay, since such was their opinion and that of all the Frenchmen, 
who were apprehensive of misfortune rather than profit from my death, and 
so I returned to the Huron country, where I am at present, all admiration 
at the divine results brought about by Heaven. 


The territory of this Neutral tribe is beyond comparison greater, 
finer, and richer than any other in the whole of those regions. There 
are an incredible number of deer, which they do not hunt down one by one 
as we do here, but forming three lines round a large open space they run 
upon the deer in it simultaneously, so that they gather them together 
into one place and there kil] them. It is their maximum for all kinds 
of animals, whether they need them or not, to kill all they come upon, 
for fear, as they say, that if they do not the creatures will go and 
tell the others how they have been chased, and that in consequence they 
will find no more when they are in need. There is also great abundance 
of moose or elks, beavers, wild-cats, and black squirrels, larger than | 
those of France, very many wild geese, turkeys, cranes and other creatures 
which remain there all the winter, for winter is not long or severe as it 
is in Canada. No snow had yet fallen on the 22nd of November, and when it 
did it was no more than two feet in depth and began to melt on the 26th of 
January.. On the 8th of March there was none at all in open places, although 
a little was left in the woods. It is quite a refreshing comfortable place 
of abode, the rivers supply quantities of excellent fish, the soil grows 
good corn, more abundantly than they need. There are pumpkins, beans and 
other vegetables in profusion, and very good oil which they call A Touronton, 
so I have no doubt that one might find it easier to settle there than elsewhere. 
Unquestionably a longer stay would have afforded a better chance of promoting 
God's glory, which ought to be sought before anything else, and the conversion 
of the inhabitants to the faith is more hopeful than that of the Hurons. I am 
astonished that the Merchant's Company during the time that they have been 
coming into this region have not sent some French to winter there. I can 
Say positively that it would be very easy to bring the Neutrals to the trading- 
place, and this would be a great advantage on account of the journey there and 


back being by so short and easy a route as I have said, for it is not possible 
for our people to go from the place of trading to the Huron country, past all 
the difficult rapids, and always in danger of drowning; and then to make a six 
days' journey from the Hurons to this district overland, through terrible and 
frightful roads such as I saw, would be toilsome beyond endurance. Only he 
who has faced it knows what it is. I say then that the gentlemen of the 
Company ought in my opinion to send Frenchmen to winter in the country of 

the Neutrals, which is not so distant as that of the Hurons, for they can 

go by the lake of the Iroquois to the trading-place in ten days at most; 

the lake is theirs as well, one tribe lives along one shore, the other 

along the other. But I see a difficulty, which is that they hardly know 
anything about the management of canoes, in rapids especially, although 

they have two, and these long and dangerous ones. Their real business 

is hunting and warfare; in other espects they are very indolent, and you 

see them, like the beggars in France when drunk, lying in the sun on their 
stomachs. Their life is very immodest, like that of the Hurons, and their 
manners and customs are also like theirs. The language however is different, 
but they understand one another just as the Algonquins and Montagnais do. 

Do not expect to find costume among them, for they are even without loin-cloth, 
a very strange thing, hardly to be met with among the wildest tribes. And, 

to be frank with you, it would not be expedient that all sorts of persons 
should come here, for the evil life of some of the French is a noxious 
example, and in all these districts the natives, although savages, reproach 

us with it, saying that we teach them things the reverse of what are practised 
by the French. Imagine what influence our words can have after that. Better 
things are to be hoped however, for what comforted me on my return was to see 
that our compatriots had made their peace with our Lord, had confessed and 
taken their Easter communion, and had dismissed their women. Since then 

they have been under more restraint. 


I must tell you that our Fathers were so rudely treated (by 
the merchants) that two of our men even, whom the Jesuit Fathers had 
dispensed with in order to oblige them, have been perforce withdrawn, 
and that the authorities have not been willing to give them any provisions 
whatever for the support and maintenance of some young savages who wished 
to remain with us, although the Fathers promised to repay them for it 
through some of their benefactors. It is cruel to be treated in this 
way by those of one's nation, but as we are Friars Minor it is our lot 
to suffer and to pray God to grant us patience. 


It is said that two new Fathers are coming to us from France, 
Father Daniel Boursier and Father Francois de Binville, whom we had been 
already promised a year ago. If this is so I beg you to add to all the 
trouble you take for me by making certain that I get a robe which is 
being sent to me. This is all I ask, for there is no cloth here, and, 
mine being quite worn out, I cannot do without the new one. The poor 
friars of St. Francis get their food and clothing, that is the whole of 
their share of goods on earth; Heaven we hope for through the grace of 
God. For His service, with entire willingness, and for the salvation 
of these blind people we pledge our lives, so that it may please Him, 
if it be His will, to use our efforts to plant Christianity in these 
regions. God allows martyrdom to those who deserve it. It grieves 
me that I am not in that condition, and yet I am not unaware that in 
order to be known as a true child of God one must endanger oneself 
for one's brethren. Then let pain and toil come freely, all difficulties 
and death itself will be pleasant to me if the grace of God is with me, 


which I implore by means of the prayers of all my good friends over there, 
of whom I am, and yours also, Monsieur, 


the Most humble servant in our Lord. 


Written at Toenchain, a village of the Hurons, this 18th day of July, 1627. 


